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Intention To 
Trade Agreement with Japan 


Announcement was made November 
18 that the United States intends to 
conduct tariff negotiations with Japan 
and other countries leading to possible 
reductions in U. S. tariff rates. 


Among the products on which the 
United States contemplates trade 
agreement negotiations are: 


Hams, canned; birds (except chick- 
ens), canned; berries (except blue- 
berries), canned; cider; Mandarin or- 
anges; plums, prunes, and prunelles, 
green, ripe, or in brine; mushrooms, 
dried; soybeans, canned; pastes, balls, 
puddings, and hash (except corned 
beef hash), composed of vegetables; 
and miscellaneous canned vegetables, 
including bamboo shoots, bean sprouts, 
and water chestnuts; and 

Tuna, canned; crab meat, canned, 
fresh or frozen; clams, canned; oys- 
ters and oyster juice, canned; and a 
number of other fishery products. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, as amended, the rate of duty 
on any article may be lowered (or 
raised) by one-half of the rate in 
effect January 1, 1945. Within that 
limit, the United States will be able 
to modify U. S. tariff rates on the 
products listed for negotiation. 

Tariff reductions could have far- 
reaching effects because, under the 
United States’ most-favored-nation 
tariff structure, the rate of duty on 
each product is applied uniformly to 


all imports of that product, regardless 
of the country of origin. 

It is expected that the United 
States may obtain lower tariff rates 
abroad for American products. 

The government has invited views 
of industry on all phases of the nego- 
tiations, including views for or against 
concessions which the United States 
might seek or offer on particular 
products. 

Formal notice of the forthcoming 
negotiations was issued by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade 


(Please turn to page 342) 


1954 Pack of Sweet Corn 


The 1954 pack of canned sweet corn 
totaled 36,761,013 actual cases, 1.4 per- 
cent above the 1953 pack and about 
6 percent below the record pack of 
1952, according to a report by the 
N.C.A. Division of Statistics. 

However, the physical volume of the 
1954 pack was about 1 percent less 
than the 1953 pack—30.6 million cases 
of equivalent 24/2s compared with 31.0 
million cases in 1953. 


Pack by Regions 
The 1954 canned corn season showed 
gains and losses in various states. All 
states in the East showed substantial 
declines from the 1953 production ex- 
cept Pennsylvania, which reported a 
36 percent increase. The New Eng- 
(Please turn to page 340) 


The Farmer's Share of the Consumer's Food Dollar 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued a revised summary 
(Leaflet No. 123) analyzing “The 
Farmer’s Share of the Consumer's 
Food Dollar.” 


The report points out the trend 
toward more commercial preparation 
of food and suggests that the trend is 
likely to continue, “particularly when 
consumers have a high level of in- 
come.” 

Portions of the report are quoted: 

“As incomes increase, consumers are 
willing to pay for services that main- 
tain quality and increase the conveni- 
ence and attractiveness of food prod- 


ucts, that save time, and that provide 
a greater variety of foods. 
“Consumers in 1953 spent a larger 
poepestion of their income for food 
n they did before World War II, 
even though incomes had risen more 
than food prices. They spent a larger 
proportion partly because they bought 
more p and ready-to-serve 


Marketing Margin 


“The difference between the retail 
cost and the farm value of the market 
basket is the total marketing margin. 
It represents all charges made by mar- 
keting agencies from the sale of crops, 


(Please turn to page 341) 
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Import of Canning Industry 
Cited by Willkie at Indiana 


The importance of the canning in- 
dustry as a marketing outlet for farm- 
ers’ crops was stressed by N.C.A. 
President E. E. Willkie this week in 
a principal address before the fall 
meeting of the Indiana Canners As- 
sociation. 


He pointed out that almost all—96 
to 97 percent—of the 300,000 tons of 
tomatoes produced in Indiana each 
year are canned. Across the country, 
Mr. Willkie asserted, the volume of 
canned vegetables amounts to 40 per- 
cent of all vegetable production. 


Nelson H. Budd, Director of the In- 
formation Division, also represented 
N. C. A. on the Indiana program. He 
presented a set of color slides that 
describe in detail the progress of the 
current Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions program. 


In his address Mr. Willkie cited of- 
ficial government figures showing that 
about four-fifths of all tomatoes are 
canned; two-thirds of the sweet corn 
and peas; three-fourths of the beets; 
and about one-half of the asparagus. 


He pointed out that in 1953 the can- 
ning industry bought and packed 
6,545,000 tons of the 11 vegetables on 
which the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture keeps acreage and production 
records, whereas only 3,412,000 tons 
of these crops were harvested for fresh 
market. Many important items, such 
as lettuce, watermelons, and canta- 
loupes are never processed; otherwise 
the percentage canned would have been 
even larger, he said. 


Mr. Willkie pointed out that most 
of the vegetable crops are grown un- 
der contract between canner and 
farmer. In contracting to buy these 
products at a fixed price months ahead 
of harvest, he said, the canner takes 
over to a considerable extent the price 
risks of the farmer by guaranteeing 
the price of the farmer’s product even 
in advance of its being grown. 


“In this way,” he stated, “the can- 
ning industry provides a much more 
stable farm price for large amounts 
of vegetables than farmers obtain 
elsewhere, and also provides a guar- 
antee of cash income which helps 


(Please turn to Page 343) 
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1954 Pack of Sweet Corn 
(Concluded from page 339) 
land pack of golden sweet corn in 1954 
was less than one-third of the 1953 
pack. In the Midwest, declines in In- 


diana and Wisconsin were more than 


offset by increases in Illinois, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa. The pack of golden 
corn in Minnesota was 28 percent 
above 1953. The Illinois pack showed 
an increase of more than 138 percent 
and the pack in Iowa was up almost 
9 percent. The biggest percentage de- 
cline occurred in Indiana, down almost 
16 percent. The 1954 pack in the 
Western states (all golden) was down 
about 6 percent. 

This year the Midwest packed 76.2 
percent of the total U. S. sweet corn 
canned, the East 12.3 percent, and the 
West 11.5 percent. Last year the 
Eastern pack represented about 14.5 

nt of the national total and the 
est 12.5 percent. For the second 
time in the last five years the propor- 
tion of the total U. S. sweet corn 
canned in Midwest states exceeded 
three-fourths of the total pack. The 
regional pack in 1953 and 1954 is 
shown in the following table: 


Regional Pack of Canned Corn, 1953 and 1954 


Region 1953 1054 
(percent (percent 
(thousand of U. &. (thousand af U. S. 
cases) total) cases) total) 
5.289 14.5 4.836 12.3 
Midwest 26,495 73.1 2,010 78.2 
4,401 12.4 4.210 11.5 
U.8. Total. 36,245 100.0 36,761 100.0 
Golden and White Pack 


In the 1954 pack, a slightly smaller 
percentage of the total is white corn, 
11.6 percent compared with 13.1 per- 
cent a year ago. The only recent year 
in which golden accounted for a larger 
proportion of the total was in 1952 
when almost 90 percent of the pack 
was golden. The percentage of the 
total pack represented by golden dur- 
ing each of the past five years is as 
follows: 


percen 

percen 
D 88.4 percent 


In 1954 there were marked regional 
changes in the proportion of golden 
and white packed. In the East the 
proportion of white jumped about 50 
percent this year over the 1953 pack. 
In 1954 18.5 percent of the Eastern 
corn pack was white compared with 
11.7 percent in 1958. In the Midwest 
the proportion of white declined from 
15.6 percent in 1958 to about 12 per- 
cent. The comparison of the percent- 
age of the total corn pack in golden 
and white varieties during the past 


proportion of 1954 Corn Pack in Golden 
arieties 


and White V. 
White 
Grade 1953 1034 1083 1054 
(percent of pack) 
err 88.3 81.5 11.7 18.5 
Midwest 94.4 87.8 15.6 12.2 
100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 
U. & Total. 86.9 88.4 13.1 11.6 


Whole Kernel and Cream Style Pack 


The relative importance of the 
cream style pack decreased again this 
year, for the fourth consecutive year, 
to 46 percent of the total pack. Four 
years ago (1950-51 pack) cream style 
corn represented 56 percent of the 
total corn pack. During each of the 
past three years the proportion of 
cream style has dropped exactly 3 
percent below the previous year. 

The relative importance of whole 
kernel showed a marked increase this 
year; 54 percent of the 1954 pack of 
golden varieties was whole kernel 
compared with 45 percent in 1953 and 
49 percent of the golden pack in 1952. 
About 41 percent of the white varie- 
ties were whole kernel pack. 

In the 1954 pack, cream style corn 
dropped considerably in importance in 
both the Eastern and Midwestern 
areas. The biggest shift this year 
occurred in the East, where, for the 
first time in a number of years, less 
than one-half of the pack (46 percent) 
was in cream style corn. Last year 
the East packed 56 percent in cream 
style and 54 percent in 1952. In the 
Midwest, with 44 percent of the pack 
in cream style corn, the decline in 
importance of cream style in this area 
continued for the fourth consecutive 
year. A contrary trend was shown in 
the West with 59 percent of the West- 
ern pack in cream style this year com- 
pared with 53 percent a year ago. 

The number of actual cases packed 
in whole kernel and cream style in 
each of the areas in the U. S. is shown 
in the following table: 


1954 Corn Pack by Region, Color, and Style 


Mid- 
East west West Total 


Color and Style 
(thousands of actual cases) 

Golden, total 3.005 24,586 4.216 32,497 

Whole kernel. 1,047 14,689 1,736 18,072 

Cream style . 2,048 9.8% 2.480 14,425 
Country Gentleman 

Whole kernel. 536 1,400 

Cream style .. 2,303 
Other white varieties 

Whole kernel. 253 289 

Cream style 21 272 
Au varieties, U. 8 

ee 4,535 28.010 4.216 36,761 
Whole kernel 2,496 15,580 1.736 19.7% 
Cream style...... 2,000 12,42) 2,480 17,000 


Quality 
The same proportion of the 1954 


pack was in the Fancy grade as in 


each of the two preceding years—81 
percent. There was only a 1 percent 
shift in the proportion of Extra 
Standard and Standard grades. The 
biggest change in grade distribution 
in the 1954 pack occurred in the white 
varieties. his year 90 percent of 
the white varieties were Fancy grade 
compared with 84 percent last year. 
The percentage of the white varieties 
in Standard grade was exactly the 
same as a year ago. The grade distri- 
bution of the 1953 and 1954 corn pack 
by golden and white varieties is shown 
in the following table: 


Proportion of Corn Pack in Each Grade 


Golden White Total 

Grade 1953 1954 1953 1954 1053 1054 
(percent) (percent) (percent) 
Fancy....... 81 81 
Ex. 


By regions, the major change in 
quality occurred in the East, where 
72 percent of the 1954 pack was 
Fancy quality compared with 78 per- 
cent in each of the two preceding 
years. In the Midwest and the West 
there was only a 1 percent difference 
in the proportion of Fancy compared 
with the 1953 pack. The proportion 
of the pack grading Fancy in each of 
the past four years is shown in the 
following table: 


Proportion of Corn Pack in Fancy Grade 


Region 1951 1952 10953 1054 
(percent of pack) 
D 75 68 68 72 
87 83 82 
86 79 79 80 


Distribution of Can Size 


The major changes in can size dis- 
tribution of the corn pack this year 
occurred in the 12-ounce vacuum and 
the No. 10 can. This year, for the 
first time, more than one-fifth of 
canned sweet corn was packed in the 
12-ounce vacuum can. The propor- 
tion of the total pack in No. 10s 
dropped to 6 percent of the total com- 
pared with 9 percent in 1953. The 
8-ounce gained over last year, showing 
10 percent of the total pack in 1954, 
while the No. 308 declined to 62 per- 
cent of this year’s pack compared with 
64 percent in 1953. For the first time, 


no corn was reported packed in No. 2 
cans, 


The decline ir the No. 10 pack was 


common to all regions, but the biggest 
shift occurred in the West. This year 
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the Western pack of No. 108 amounted 
to only 6.3 percent of the Western 
pack compared with 11.6 percent a 
year ago. On the other hand, the 
relative importance of No. 303s gained 
in the West while declining substan- 
tially in the Midwest and showing no 
change in the East. The 8-ounce gain 
occurred both in the Midwest and 
the West. The 12-ounce vacuum can 
gained substantially in the East and 
Midwest, but lost some ground in the 
West. The proportion of the 1953 and 
1954 corn packs in each can size by 
region is shown in the following table: 


Proportion of 1954 Corn Pack in Each 
Can Size, by Region 


East Midwest West 
1053 1054 1953 1054 1053 1054 


Per capita consumption of canned 
sweet corn in 1953 was 5.1 pounds (net 
weight) compared with 4.8 pounds 
per capita in 1952. Preliminary indi- 
cations for 1954 indicate that the per 
capita consumption will be about the 
same as for 1953 or perhaps slightly 
higher. The 1953 per capita consump- 
tion of canned corn exceeded the per 
capita consumption of canned peas for 
the first time in 21 years. Peas had 
declined from 5.1 pounds per capita 
in 1952 to 4.9 pounds in 1953. In 1953 
the per capita consumption of frozen 
corn was estimated by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at 0.51 
pounds, up from 0.42 pounds in 1952. 
The per capita cansumption of canned 
and frozen corn in pounds net weight 
is shown in the following table: 


Per Capita Consumption of Canned and 
Frozen Sweet Corn 


Canned Frozen Total Canned 
Year Corn Corn and Frozen 
1938 
1910 


SEF 283388882 
222 
282 88288 8882338882 


Consumer's Food Dollar 
(Concluded from page 339) 


livestock, or livestock products by the 
farmer up to the purchase of food 
products at retail by the consumer 


“The marketing margin contains 

yments for many different market- 
ng services such as local assembly, 
storage, freezing and refrigeration, 
transportation, processing, wholesal- 
ing, and retailing. bee 

“Payments for many different cost 
items are contained in the marketing 
margin. These cost items include 
wages, transportation charges, rents, 
state and local property taxes, fees 
and licenses, electricity and other utili- 
ties, costs of containers and supplies, 
allowances for depreciation and obso- 
lescence, and other costs incurred by 
marketing firms. The difference be- 
tween the marketing margin and these 
costs represents the profits or losses 
of the marketing firms. 


Labor in Marketing Farm Foods 


“Ww and salaries are the largest 
single item in the total expenses of 
most food marketing firms. In the 
years immediately preceding 1954, the 
cost of labor amounted to about 50 
percent of the total marketing margin. 

“The increasing importance of mar- 
keting services in relation to farm 
production is illustrated by shifts in 
the number of workers in agriculture 
and in marketing. During the 20 years 
ended in 1953, the number of workers 
in agriculture decreased by about 30 

reent while the number engaged in 

ood marketing inc y more 
than 50 percent. 


Profits a Small Proportion of Total Margin 


“When the spread between farm and 
retail prices is widening, farmers and 
consumers are interested in the size 
of the middleman’s profits. An esti- 
mate of total profits as a proportion 
of the total marketing margin is not 
available for recent years. In 1939 

rofits amounted to 8 percent of the 

1 food marketing bill and about 
5 percent of the consumer’s food dol- 
lar. Earnings statements of the large 
food processing companies and retail 
food chains indicate that for several 
r before 1954 their profits (be- 
ore deducting income taxes) per dol- 
lar of sales were about the same as, 
or less than, in 1989. When the higher 
income tax rates of those years are 
considered, net returns per dollar of 
sales were substantially lower than in 
prewar years. 

“A typical supermarket has a profit 
of about 2 cents per dollar of sales. 
After deductions for income taxes, this 
is equal to about 1 cent. Profits per 
dollar of sales of food manufacturers 
average somewhat higher although 
they vary considerably by type of 
product. 

“Profits per dollar of sales do not 
in themselves indicate whether profits 
of middlemen are too high or too low. 


In making such a j we must 
consider rates of return on invested 
capital in marketing firms in relation 
to returns on invested capital in other 
comparable industries. ‘ood mar- 
betting firm with a low profit per dol- 
lar of sales could be receiving a high 
rate of profit in relation to its total 
investment. But it is clear that profits 
are not a major proportion of the total 
marketing margin. 


Trends in the Marketing Margin and 
the Farmer's Share 


“During the 1930s the farmer's 
share of the consumer’s food dollar 
was as low as 82 cents, and in 1940, 
at the beginning of World War II. 
averaged onl During the 
war period, re in- 
creased rapidl 


cents. 
owever, 


to a record high on 


an annual basis of 58 cents in 1945. 
Farmers received an increasing share 
because the rise in the marketing mar- 
gin from 1940 to 1945 was relatively 
moderate in comparison with the — 
increases in farm prices of food p 


Pack of Canned Meat 


The quantity of meat canned and 
meat products processed under federal 
inspection during the month of Octo- 
ber has been reported by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA, at 
153,308 thousand pounds, including 
quantities for defense. 


(in thousands of pounds) 
9,880 23,013 
751 
4,910 
11,338 
4,614 


Liver products 
Spaghetti meat products 
Tongue (not pickled). . . 
Vinegar pickled products 
Bulk sausage 
Hamburger 


Bacon 

All other products 20% 
or more ment 

All other products lesa 
than 20% meat (ex- 
cept soup) 


Total all products 


10,000 
40,702 110,547 151,330 


Columns do not add to totals shown in all cases 
since rounded figures are used. Amounts packed 
for defense are not included in these items. Total 
production, including quantities for defense agen- 
cies, was 153,308 thousand pounds. 
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Trade Agreement with Japan 
(Concluded from page 339) 


Agreements, the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, and the U. 8. 
Tariff Commission. Their notices were 
published in the Federal Register of 
November 16. 


The negotiations will be conducted 
next February in Geneva under the 
sponsorship of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Purpose of the 
conference will be tariff negotiations 
looking to Japan’s full accession to the 
General Agreement. The United States 
will negotiate tariffs directly with 
Japan and also with third countries. 
The majority of the commodities on 
which the United States proposes to 
negotiate tariffs are included for the 
purpose of giving consideration to con- 
cessions to Japan. There are, how- 
ever, many articles which are of pri- 
mary interest to other countries. 


The Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
as amended, requires the executive 
branch of the government, prior to the 
start of tariff negotiations, to receive 
the views of domestic producers, im- 
porters, and other interested parties 
with respect to the proposed negotia- 
tions; and to make certain findings 
with respect to the lowest limit to 
which the tariff on any commodity 
may be set without injuring or threat- 
ening injury to the domestic industry. 


Public hearings essential to both 
procedures will be held beginning De- 
cember 13. The Committee for Reci- 
procity Information will receive the 
views of industry concerning the an- 
ticipated effect of possible tariff con- 
cessions by the United States. The 
Tariff Commission will hold hearings 
to obtain facts necessary in its de- 
termination of “peril points.” 


The official announcement states that 
“Persons whose interests relate only 
to import products in the list pub- 
lished today, and who have appeared 
before the Tariff Commission need 
not—but may if they wish—appear 
also before the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information.” 


The final date for filing requests to 
testify at the Tariff Commission hear- 
ings is December 3. The deadline for 
filing written statements with the 
Commission is December 27. 


The closing date for application to 
be heard by the CRI is December 3. 
The deadline for submission of briefs 
is December 6. 


Short Crops Abroad Expected 
To Help U. S. Citrus Exports 


A short Mediterranean citrus crop 
is expected to give United States or- 
ange, lemon and tangerine exporters 
the best overseas market opportunity 
in recent years, according to a market- 
ing study by U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture representatives in the Medi- 
terranean area. 


There also is possibility of expan- 
sion of United States exports of con- 
centrated orange juice and single- 
strength citrus juices as a result of 
short fruit supplies in Spain, Italy 
and Israel, according to the study. 

The USDA study was conducted by 
J. Henry Burke, citrus marketing 
specialist of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, assisted by Burl Stugard, 
U. S. agricultural attaché at Madrid, 
and Earl Fox, U. S. assistant agri- 
cultural attaché at Rome. 

USDA representatives have reported 
that the 1954-55 Mediterranean or- 
ange, lemon and tangerine crops will 
be the smallest in the last five years, 
with light crops in Italy, Spain and 
Israel being only partly offset by rec- 
ord North African production. 


Total orange and tangerine produc- 
tion this season in the major European 
supplying areas (Spain, Italy, Israel 
and North Africa) is estimated at 70 
million boxes compared with 88 mil- 
lion boxes from this area after the 
Spanish freeze last February. The 
current crop is about 18 million boxes 
smaller than last season’s post-freeze 
estimated production and 13 million 
boxes less than the initial 1952-53 
crop forecast. 

Total citrus exports from Spain, in- 
cluding sweet and bitter oranges, tan- 
gerines and lemons in the 1954-55 sea- 
son, are not expected to exceed 17 mil- 
lion boxes and may be as low as 15.5 
million boxes. This will be 16 to 18 
million boxes less than in 1953-54 and 
13 to 15 million boxes less than total 
exports in the 1952-53 season. Ob- 
served infestations of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly and poor quality fruit 
indicate the lesser export estimate may 
be more correct, 

Lemon production in Spain and 
Italy combined is estimated at 9 mil- 
lion boxes for 1954-55. This is 1.7 
million boxes less than last year’s 
crop after the Spanish freeze. The 
Italian winter lemon crop is about 20 
percent smaller than last year, but the 
summer lemon crop is larger. The 
small Italian winter lemon crop will 
limit the production of lemon juice 
and essential oil. Prices of citrus 
products in Italy will be higher than 


last season. 


Domestic Sugar Quota 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on November 15 announced an 
increase in 1954 sugar quotas and 
two days later announced that the in- 
crease will not be made effective. 


USDA announced on November 17 
that “action to increase sugar require- 
ments for 1954 from 8,200,000 to 
8,250,000 short tons, raw value, ap- 
peared at the time of the November 
15 announcement to be needed to main- 
tain a desirable level of inventories. 


“Although there has been no change 
in prospective sugar needs,” USDA 
continued, “the reaction of the raw 
sugar market in the two days since 
the announcement indicates that avail- 
ability of any additional quantity at 
this time would not be in keeping with 
the objectives of the Sugar Act.” 


In the earlier announcement USDA 
said that distribution of sugar by pri- 
mary distributors during January- 
October of this year was only 190,000 
tons less than that during the same 
period of last year, when distribution 
for the full year amounted to 8,485,000 
tons, 


Grapefruit Sections for USDA 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on November 12 announced that 
it contemplates purchasing canned 
grapefruit sections of the 1954-55 sea- 
son pack for distribution in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program, 


Offers may be submitted for the sale 
of canned grapefruit packed in No. 2 
or No. 303 cans. Delivery is required 
during the period December 20 through 
February 12, 1955. 


Offers should be sent to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., by November 19 for ac- 
ceptance by November 23. 


Canned Beef for Export 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on November 15 announced pur- 
chase of 1,512,000 pounds of canned 
beef for export by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, at f.o.b. prices 
ranging from 34.58 to 35.39 cents per 
pound. 

The canned beef and gravy will be 
packed in approximately 1-pound cans, 
48 to the case. The product will be 
made from steer, heifer, and cow car- 
casses grading U. 8. Utility, U. 8. 
Cutter, or U. S. Canner. 
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News, Radio, and TV Releases 


Numerous advantages of canned 
foods to the consumer were recently 
pointed up in the following series of 
news feature, radio and TV releases 
as part of the continuing Consumer 
and Trade Relations program: 


To General Features Syndicate (36 
papers, circulation 2,224,372) a photo 
and football feature stressing use of 
several canned foods in casserole 
dishes and dessert, and a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner story emphasizing the de- 
sirability of using several different 
canned 

To 220 telecasters in 133 cities, 
listening audience 16,500,000, — 
dinner suggestions involving three dif- 
ferent canned foods with the follewi 
closing mes : “Make use of can 
foods on Christmas, on Sundays and 
every day. Your meals will taste as 
—1 as ever and you will discover how 
— extra time you can spend having 
un. 

To 179 broadcasters, listening audi- 
ence 11,000,000, “Timely Talks” em- 
phasizin the time-saving factors of 
canned foods. 

To 178 broadcasters, listening audi- 
ence 12,000,000, “Kitchen-Air” stress- 
ing the cleanliness and sanitation of 
the canned food package. 

To 67 broadcasters, estimated listen- 
ing audience 4,000,000, two “Scri 
— releases featuring canned foods 

vor. 


Dr. Coover Wins Award 


Dr. Lillian Storms Coover, for 15 
years home economist and nutrition 
director of Gerber Products Co., is 
recipient of the Marjorie Hulsizer 
Copher Award for 1954. This award, 
the highest honor in dietetics, was 
presented October 29 at the 37th an- 
nual meeting of the American Die- 
tetic Association in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Coover was president of the associa- 
tion in 1951-52. Since her retirement 
from Gerber’s she has continued to 
do consultant work for the firm and is 
a member of the Gerber Research 
Committee. 


Grocery Manufacturers 


The Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., elected the following 
officers recently at the association's 
annual meeting: 

President—Paul S. Willis, New York 
(reelected) ; first vice president—Paul 
S. Gerot, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; second vice president—W. H. 
Vanderploeg, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; third vice president— 
Walter S. Shafer, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


American Weekly Magazine 


Many canned foods were featured 
in the November 14 food article in the 
popular Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment, The American Weekly. 

In her article entitled Turkey with 
Trimmings,” Amy Alden, food editor, 
gave “Five menus—complete with 
recipes—designed to make this year’s 
Thanksgiving dinner the best.” The 
canned foods used in the various 
menus and recipes were ripe olives, 
enions, cranberry sauce, pineapple, 
consomme, sweet — pimientos, 
green beans, mushrooms, mincemeat, 
pears, tomato juice, white potatoes, 
peaches, cranberry juice, apricots, 
chicken broth, and pumpkin. 

Many of the attractively served 
foods were shown in a two-page color 
photograph. 


Dehydrated Mashed Potatoes 


The pilot-plant development of a 
new kind of dehydrated mashed pota- 
toes with unusual properties has been 
reported by a team of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture research sei- 
entists. 

Called “potato flakes” by the re- 
searchers, the new product can be 
rapidly converted to mashed potatoes 
by addition of either hot water or 
milk. An important advantage of 
potato flakes is that the temperature 
of the water or milk can vary over 
a wide range. After whipping, the 
product has the texture and color of 
good freshly mashed potatoes. The 
flavor is delicious and somewhat that 
of baked potato according to USDA. 


The potato flakes are made by drying 
cooked mashed potatoes on the rolls of a 
steam-heated double drum drier. Com- 
mercial development must await com- 
pletion of storage tests and cost esti- 
mates, the scientists reported. They 
added that the process should be eco- 
nomical because the drying equipment 
is widely available, little labor is re- 
quired, and steam is used efficiently. 

The process and product are de- 
scribed in detail in the USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service Circular 
ARS-73-2, “Potato Flakes. A New 
Form of Dehydrated Mashed Potatoes. 
I. Pilot-Plant Process Using Double 
Drum Drier,” by James Cording, Jr., 
Miles J. Willard, Jr., Roderick K. 
Eskew and Paul W. Edwards. A free 
copy may be obtained from the East- 
ern Utilization Research Branch, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, USDA, 
Philadelphia 18, Pa., or from Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


USDA Moves to Help Survey 
Citrus-Nematode Damage 


An investigation of means needed 
to halt attacks by nematodes that are 
threatening Florida citrus groves is 
being undertaken by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the State of Florida. 

Dr. Roy C. Richmond of the USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service is now 
in Florida to study nematode damage 
and to consult with state officials and 
growers. 

Symptoms of the nematode 
are known as “spreading decline” of 
citrus. This malady has blighted thou- 
sands of orange and grapefruit trees 
in Florida's central “ridge” district. 
The damage has been rapidly increas- 
ing in recent years and is causing 
great concern to the state’s citrus 
industry. The pest responsible for 
“spreading decline” is a tiny, worm- 
like organism, the burrowing nema- 
tode, which bores into and feeds on 
tree roots. It causes trees, over a 
gradually expanding area from the 
center of infestation, to slowly wither 
and die out. 


A survey made by the state last 
spring showed that this nematode had 
affected 492 different groves, covering 
8,500 acres. It attacks avocados as 
well as citrus. 


Symptoms of “spreading decline” 
have been recognized in Florida for 
the past 25 years. Since 1947, dam- 
age to the groves has been growing 
rapidly. It was not until 1953 that 
the burrowing nematode was identified 
as the cause. It appears to be most 
destructive among trees planted in 
light, sandy soil. 


Indiana Canners Meeting 
(Concluded from page 339) 


farmers absorb risks involved in the 


The Information Division issued 
press and radio releases on highlights 
of Mr. Willkie's address to 140 Indi- 
ana newspapers, 63 trade papers, 68 
Indiana radio and TV stations, and 
to the national wire services. 

The Division also arranged a tele- 
vision interview for Mr. Willkie on 
WFBM-TV, Indianapolis, at noon Fri- 
day, November 19. Mr. Willkie ap- 

red on the “Farm News and Mar- 
Reports” program, and was 
interviewed by Harry Martin, farm 
editor, answering questions pointing 
up the canning industry’s importance 
to farmers and growers and its public 
service values to consumers. 
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Forthcoming Meetings 


22-23—P. ners 

Hotel, ‘Harrisburg 

December 2-3— — Canners and 
Grand 


December 2-3—T Association, 
Baltimore. 

Ann Meeting, Hotel, —— 


December 3—Maine Sardine Pac 


— 9-10—New “Annual Conven 


December 16-17—Ohio Ca Association, 
— D Convention, Neil House, Colum- 
183—Super Market Institute, Midyear 

Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


uary lowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 

EE. sal Canners Conference, Ames, 

4 12-18— Northwest Canners Associa- 

“ton,” Ann nual Convention, Olympic Hotel, 


January 18-20—Tri-State Pochen 
Sixth Annual Management W. „ Col- 
lege Park, Md. 


January 27- — of California, 
Annual Fruit Cut 
ting, Fairmont — Fran 


uary 31-F. 1—Tri-State As- 
College "Park. 


$1-February 1--Ohio ners Asso- 
Annual Canners Fieldmen's 
School, Columbus 
Association, * an anne 
Fieldmen’s Short Course, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis 


Research Group U 
on Food Losses a —" 


A survey of food losses and waste 
at all stages of food distribution and 
utilization was urged by the Food and 
Nutrition Research Advisory Commit- 
tee at its meeting in Washington No- 
vember 8-10. 

The committee noted that national 
per capita “retail level” procurement 
of food generally is supposed to be at 
some 3,200 calories daily, but that the 
amount actually eaten may be only 
2,400 or 2,500 calories, 

Where the 700 to 800 missing cal- 
ories go between the supplying estab- 
lishment and the consumer—in spoil- 
age, loss in preparation and cooking, 
and left on plates—is what the com- 
mittee believes needs determining, 
particularly in household, institution, 
and restaurant kitchens. 

Established under authority of the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
this committee meets annually. After 
reviewing the entire nutrition pro- 
gram of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the committee urged that 
increased financial support be given 
human nutrition research, because of 
its importance for the well-being of 
people. 

Among other high priority specific 
recommendations following the waste 
survey were: 


(1) Expansion of research to deter- 


mine the availability of important 
food nutrients, such as vitamin A and 
the amino acids, f from various food 


sources as prepared for human con- 
sumption. 


(2) Initiation of research on the 
role of fat in human nutrition; de- 
termination of the relationship of the 
amount and kinds of fat to metabolism 
of other nutrients. 


(3) Initiation of study of diet and 
aging in vigorous healthy adults. The 
committee noted that the increasing 
number of older age men and women 
in the ——— makes necessary a 
better understanding of nutrition and 
the aging process. Close cooperation 
with medical groups was recommended, 


(4) Initiation of a coordinated study 
supplies and their consump- 
tion in one community to provide data 
on home food consumption, including 
menus, from a representative sample 
of families; quantitative records of 
food consumed by individual family 
members, at home and away from 
home; information on how food is 
used in the home, together with rec- 
ords of food waste. The committee 
recommended obtaining of similar rec- 
ords from selected institutions and 
restaurants. 


(5) 1 of consumer educa- 
tion to help keep the consumer, espe- 
cially in low-income groups, nutrition- 
ally well informed. 


(6) Expansion of studies on insecti- 
cide, fungicide, and herbicide - 
because of their direct bearin 
human health as well as on f 


duction. 


-3—P 1 Canners Associ 
State College 


2-8—Ohio Canners Association, Can- 
hort Course, Columbus 


14-16—Canadian Food Processors As- 
sociation 1 Convention, Seigniory Club, 
Montebello, P. 


‘eb 15- 14 tional-American Wholesale 
3 Association, 49th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hotel Morrison, Chicago 


Feb 18—National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, Winter Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago 


19-23—National Canners Association, 
48th Annual Convention, together with Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association and Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association, 
Chicago 


Februar, 


March 10-11—Tri-State Packers Association, 
Sprias Meeting, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 


March 10-11—Ozark Canners Associa 
nual Meeting, Colonial Hotel, i. 


March 18-17—National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Annual Convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


March 25-26—Utah Canners Association, 43rd 
— Convention, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
ty 


March 28-29—Canners League of California, 
bist Annual Meeting, Santa Barbara Bilt- 
more, Santa rbara 


8. Grocers Associa- 
lam Beac 


23-24—California Olive Association, Tech- 
June orn 


nical Conference, Brockway, 
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